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Maine Farmer, 


Several of our correspondents writing 
from different parts of the State, have re- 
cently spoken 7of an increased interest in 
ae husbandry in their various localities, 
and refer to the fact that many farmers are 
keeping an unusual number the present 
winter. Weare much gratified at receiy- 
ine this intelligence, believing as we do, 
that one of the most important interests of 
Maine agriculture lies in this direction. In 
those parts of the State adapted to sheep 
raising. we believe there is no branch of 
jusbandry that will pay as well, besides 
being among the pleasantest and most 
healthful employments in which a farmer 
ean engage. Over cattle raising, it has 
this important advantage, saying nothing 
of many others, that it requires much less 
capital to begin with. 

Farmers who have given but little atten- 
tion to this industry, and there are many of 
them, should understand the importance of 
starting right, that is, with the right kind 
of stock. as much loss of time and money 
may thereby be saved. The first questions 
to be decided are whether they are to be 
kept for their mutton, or wool, or for both, 
as the answer to these questions will de- 
termine the breed to be kept. Persons liv- 
ing near a large city may generally find it 
for their interest to raise spring lambs and 
mutton for the market, in which case the 
wool will be of secondary consideration. 
while others not so situated may find it of 
the first importance to select with refer- 
enee to the quality and quantity of the 
wool. But whatever the leading object 
may be, the greatest care should be taken 
that the foundation is good, that is that it 
should consist of good, sound, healthy an- 
imals. In selecting, size, age, and general 
characteristics should be kept in view, as 
uniformity of the flock and progeny will be 
of great advantage in the outcome, a fact 
well known to all experienced breeders. 

Ilaving selected the ewes with requisite 
care. they should*be bred only to a thor- 
oughbred ram. ‘The buyer must select the 
breed which he intends to keep, whether it 
be Cotswold, Southdown, Merino or any 
other of the numerous varieties, keeping in 
view what we have before remarked with 
reference to whether the leading object is 
wool, or mutton. or both, but let the ani- 
mal selected to breed to be a pure blooded 
animal. Such an animal will stamp its 
characteristics on his progeny, and all his 
valuable qualities will be transmitted to 
his get. After breeding to a ram for two 
years. he should be changed for another of 
the same breed, not inferior, and if possi- 
ble a better animal than the first. Ina 
short time a fine flock will be the result 
When selling either lambs or sbeep, no mat- 
ter what the temptations may be in the 
way of high prices, the best animals should 
under no consideration be disposed of. A 
strict observance of this rule, and that 
alone, will prevent the flock from deterio- 
rating. In selecting a ram, a few dollars 
difference in the price should not stand in 
the way of securing a superior animal of 
his breed; when it does, it is false econo- 
my. It costs money to produce a good an- 
imal, but when produced, he represents a 
value which can hardly be expressed by 
comparison with an inferior one, considered 
with reference to the future of the flock. 

The demand for wool and woolen goods 
has been steadily increasing since last sea- 
son, and there is every prospect that it will 
continue. A large proportion of the wool 
worked up in this country, is imported, 
and there is no earthly reason why it 
should be so. We could easily become ex- 
porters in the space of ten years, and it 
would be greatly to our advantage to have 
it so, and the foreign demand for our mut- 
ton gives the subject of sheep husbandry 
additional importance at this time. That 
more sheep will be kept in Maine and 
throughout the country than heretofore, is 
quite certain, and the impetus given to the 
business, we think will be of great and 
lasting benefit, but to get the best results 
as we have already shown, great care is 
needed first and last, and all the time. ‘To 
those who have had experience in the bus- 
iness, the force of these suggestions will, 
we think, be obvious, and those who are 
just beginning may find something wor- 
thy of their notice. 

We have often spoken of the value of 
sheep husbandry as a means of renovating 
old fields, and of restoring worn out farms, 
and it will do no harm to refer briefly to it 
again, in this connection. Reported exper- 
iments go to show that in localities favora- 
ble to this industry, sheep husbandry is the 
best and cheapest remedy that ean be ap- 
plied. It is the cheapest because the sheep 
will pay a good profit at the beginning, and 
all the time, if the business is intelligently 
managed, and it isthe best because it is 
the cheapest. The natural habitat of the 
sheep is upon hills and mountains where in 
his wild state, he enjoys the cool breezes 
with which these localities are favored, but 
he has become so thoroughly domesticated 
that he will do well almost anywhere, even 
on the plains and in the valleys, provided 
he find herbage, water and shade. 

A word with regard to handling sheep. 
may not be amiss in this connection. We 
‘have known people to catch sheep by the 
wool on the back with both hands and lift 
them clear from the ground, This prac- 
tice is both dangerous and cruel. Danger- 
ous, because it will almost invariably start 
the skin from the body and is liable to in- 
duce inflammation, and cruel because it 
causes more or less pain to the animal. If 
any one doubts this, he can easily satisfy 
hitaself of its truth by allowing’ some per- 
son to lift him by the hair of his head, 
starting the scalp from the cranium. We 
have seen cases where sheep have only 
been caught to be slaughtered, upon which 
after the skin has been taken off, the blood 
was found to be settled under the wool 

which had been grasped by the hands, and 
in other cases where the skin had actually 
been started off. The proper way to catch 
a sheep is to move carefully toward the 
one to be taken, and when near enough, 
spring quickly and seize the animal by both 
hands without closing them on the wool, 
then pass the right hand around the body 
and grasping the, brisket, lift it clear from 
the ground. If the sheep is too heavy to 
be handled in this way, let oné hand and 
wrisé be passed around the neck and the 
arm be pressed against the leg. Never, 








the wool, and it is better not even to grasp 
t. Lambs should never be caught by their 
hind legs unless they are handle@ with ex- 
treme care. When sheep or lambs are 
roughly handled and their wool pulled in a 
Way to produce pain, they become wild and 
difficult either to catch or hold. 





The Steam 


‘The Steam Engine of the Future, and 

the Future of the Steam Engine,” is the 

title of a pamphlet by John Bourne, civil 

engineer of London, England, recently 

printed in that city. It is ably written, 

and the author therein makes some admir- 

able suggestions upon the subject of steam 

engines, and also undertakes to forecast the 

uses to which this motor may be put in the 

future. Mr. Bourne observes that “the 

benefit of working steam engines expan- 

sively is well known to engineers, as also 

the necessity of employing a steam jacket 

in engines so worked, to obtain the full 

benefit of the expansive principal. It is 

not generally known, but is nevertheless 

the fact, that in high speed engines there 

is a further benefit arising from the ina- 

bility of the cylinder to become sensibly 

heated and cooled at each stroke, from the 

shortness of the time given for that proc- 

ess, andin such engines the cylinder ap- 

proaches to the condition of a non-con- 

ductor, which is known to be favorable to 

the economical generation of power. Then, 

in the case of all high pressure engines, it 

is easy to see that a consideraDle pressure 

must be more beneficial than a lower pres- 

sure. To raisea given quantity of water 

into steam, takes just the same quantity of 

heat, whether the evaporation is effected 

at the pressure of the atmosphere, or at six 

or eight times that pressure. But at the 

low pressure the steam will not generate 

any power, whereas at the high pressure it 

will generate much power. <A very high 

pressure of steam, however, is inconven- 
ient, as it involves a correspondingly strong 

and heavy boiler, an extra strong and 

heavy engine, and separate expansive gear, 

which is not compensated by the small 

amount of increased economy obtained 

from excessive pressure. I have found a 

pressure of about eight atmospheres to he, 

on the whole, the most eligible that can be 

adopted. 

“Supposing a good and cheap small en- 

gine to be available—an engine that will be 

strong, simple, safe, light, noiseless, and 

economical in fuel—not only would all its 

industrial applications be extended. but it 
would find a new and wide sphere of use- 
fulness in ministering to domestic wants, 

one o1 the most widely pervading of which 
is the want of a simple motive power. In 

American hotels, steam engines have long 

been employed for brushing boots and 
cleaning knives. They are the docile and 
inexpensive Helots of the age, and the do- 
mestie production of the electric light is a 
new and important sphere for their ener- 
gies. But besides these functions, a domes- 
tic engine may be employed in roasting 
meat, driving washing machines and man- 
gles, driving sewing machines, in brushing 
hair, in preparing aerated water, and in 
the country for pumping, for sawing wood. 
and for performing many other laborious 
operations. A steam engine may be made 
to cool houses in summer and to warm 
them in winter to maintain fountains in 
conservatories, to work punkas, to produce 
ice, and to create and maintain a vacum in 
safes for the preservation of meat. For 
such purposes the engine must obviously 
be of the simplest, most compact, and most 
inexpensive character, and should be at- 
tached to the boiler, so that the whole may 
be lifted in a piece, like a hall stove. The 
boiler should be provided with a self-acting 
feed of water, and the fuel should be gas, 
which has only to be lighted to enable the 
engine to be put into operation. Gas com- 
panies will find ample compensation for the 
loss of their lighting function in the crea- 
tion of a new heating function, which will 
become larger and more remunerative than 
the lighting has ever been. Instead of 
extracting from the coal only the illumi- 
nating gases, the whole fuel should be 
turned into combustible gas by the aid of 
superheated steam, and all the ‘fires of 
houses could be maintained by this cheap 
gas burning in jets and pumice, which it 
would keep red hot. There would then be 
neither dust from grates nor smoke from 
chimneys, and the gas works would sup- 
ply the fuel that is necessary for the gen- 
eration of the electric light. 

“I cannot pretend in this brief notice to 
enumerate all the improvements which the 
steam engine of the future should compre- 
hend ; but one essential quality is, that the 
boiler shall not be liable to internal incrus- 
tation, and that there shall be abundant 
facilities for easily cleaning it out. Most 
waters contain a certain proportien of lime, 
which is precipitated by boiling, and in tea- 
kettles this lime forms an internal crust, 
which is termed ‘rock.’ Such inerustation 
hinders the transmission of heat through 
the metal of a boiler, and is injurious in 
various ways. But there are known means 
of preventing its formation, and in the 
‘steam engine of the future,’ it is an indis- 
pensable feature that these means shall be 
embodied. 

‘The application of the steam engine to 
the propulsion of carriages, omnibuses, and 
cabs, is now only hindered by its too heavy 
weight and teo high cost. Asphalt pave- 
ments, which are objectionable for horses, 
afford for steam . carriages a surface as eli- 
gible for easy traction as a railway, and 
without any countervailing fault. All 
wheeled vehicles, whether required to tray- 
el at a high or low speed, will be propelled 
by steam instead of horses as seon as the 
steam engine is made sufficiently light and 
sufficiently cheap to warrant the substitu- 
tion. Life boats, instead of being open 
boats propelled by a number of men, should 
be decked boats propelled by a steam en- 
gine, and managed by only two men, one 
to-stear the boat and the other to attend to 
the engine. Such boats should be pro- 
pelled by a water jet which will always act, 
whatever may be the roughness of the sea, 
and whether the stern of a boat is in or out 
of the water. The use of the steam engine 
for irrigation in connect‘on with the cen- 
trifugal pump is an application of which 
the sphere is limited only by the cost and 
the deficient portability of the apparatus. 
To render the class of small engines so 
much more portable, so much more simple, 
and so much less costly as to remove the 
impediments to bong | use, may cer- 
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under any circumstances, grasp and pull 


cultivating, and for harvesting the crops, 
have followed each other in such rapid suc- 
cession, and have been brought to such a 
degree of perfection that it may almost be 
said that the farm “runs itself.” 
improvements have also tended to amelio- 
rate the drudgery of farm life, and, in an 


Then and Now. 





By even a castial glance at the cut upon 
this page, an idea may be had of the won- 
derful progress in the methods of farming 
which this generation has witnessed, a 
progress which amounts almost to a revo- 
lution. Improved implements for prepar- 
ing the ground and planting the seed, for 
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equal degree, nave elevated the character 
of the tillers of the soil. It cannot be de- 
nied that the past twenty-five or thirty 
years have witnessed a wonderful growth 
of general intelligence among farmers, and 
we think it will be generally admitted that 
this is largely due to the improved methods 
of agriculture and the comparative ease 
with which satisfactory results in farming 
can be brought about. 

Under the old system, when the farmer 
was satisfied to plod along in the ruts of 
his predecessors, satistied with his primi- 
tive methods and their small results, con- 
tented if he could, by the practice of the 
strictest economy, make both ends meet, 
reading little and traveling less, there was 
little to stimulate his mind, awaken his 
thoughts, or create within him new desires 
for a better condition of life. But first, the 
railways which practically brought him 
close to the city and a market, and then 
the improved methods of farming and 
farm implements which enabled him to 
reach the same results in less than half the 
time, have wrought a great change in the 
mental condition of the farmer. He will 
no longer drone along behind his wooden 
plow, drawn by a pair of clumsy oxen, 
neither knowing nor caring what is tran- 
spiring in the world around him, but he 
reads and thinks original thoughts upon 
the different branches of his calling, and 
does not hesitate when called upon to ex- 
press his views in public, or put them upon 
paper for the agricultural press. He takes 
the papers and keeps posted up on what is 
transpiring in the State and country, and 
taking advantage of the facilities for trav- 
eling, he goes abroad and studies the meth- 
ods of others, and the result is his mind be- 
comes expanded, his views enlarged. and 
he becomes so changed as to hardly recog- 
nize himself. 

Among the outgrowths of this increased 
intelligence, we have the farmers’ clubs 
and the grange meetings, where the farm- 
ers meet together and receive and impart 
instruction, thereby gaining in knowledge 
which sends them back to their work bet- 
ter, and still better prepared to perform 
their part in Me. Eventhe average farmer 
is no longer a plodder, but a thinking and 
intelligent man who can hold up his head 
in any intelligent society, and in so doing, 
is only asserting his rights. And this im- 
proved condition of the farmer, we repeat, 
is due most of all, to that improved farm 
machinery which enables him to perform 
with great facility, the labor which, under 
the old system, must be done painfully and 
slowly, by hand. There is no danger that 
the farmer will become too intelligent for 
his calling, for there is no business that re- 
quires more general knowledge for its suc- 
cessful performance than that embraced in 
the general term, agriculture, and we need 
an intelligent and independent class to 
counter-balance the ignorant and vicious 
population which constantly accumulates 
in our cities. 








We have received the Sixth Annual Cat- 
alogue of High bred Trotting Stock at 
Fairlawn Stock Farm, near Lexington, 
Ky., Col. Wm. T. Withers, proprietor. 
The pamphlet contains 164 pages and 
descriptions of over two’ hundred animals. 
Col. Withers commenced eight years ago 
to select and purchase high tred trotting 
brood mares for the purpose of breeding 
and raising first class trotting stock, and 
in the space of eight years, has achieved a 
national reputation. 

Col. C. 8. Edwards of Bethel, who will be 
remembered as the gallant commander of 
the Fifth Maine Regiment in the war of the 
Rebellion, was in the city last week and 
made us a short call. Col. Edwards was 
engaged in trade before the war, but since 
his return he has been engaged in farming, 
which he likes much better. Last season 
he cut over one hundred tons of hay, and 
is wintering fifty head of cattle. He puts 
his own hand to the plow and few men can 
turn off more work inaday or season 
than he. 


1879 were distributed as follows: First to 


The Rural New Yorker's corn prizes for 


New York, second to Iowa, and third to 


the rate of 187 bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre. The seed was put in May 20th, 
and the corn harvested Oct. 1st. The piece 
planted was only a small fraction of an 
acre. One hundred kernels was the seed 
planted, and the number of pounds of 
dried and shelled corn was 295. Num- 
ber of kernels in a hill one and sometimes 
two; kind of manure used :—10 bushels of 
blacksmith-shop manure, consisting of 
horse droppings and hoof parings, with 
one bushel of refuse gas lime, spread even- 
ly over a clover sod (clover eight inches 
high,) and plowed under; also one gallon 
of liquid manure twice during the season, 
to each hill, made as follows :—two bushels 





OLD METHODS 


of hen manure in 40 gallons of water. Mr. 
G. W. Strong of Davenport, Iowa, took the 
second prize. He planted 122 kernels, and 
raised 224 lbs of shelled corn. The stalks 
in this ease grew sixteen feet high. ‘The 
third prize was awarded to Mr. A. B. Dill 
of Edgerton, Kansas. who planted 122 ker- 
nels and raised 224 Ibs. of corn. The va- 
riety of corn in each case was- Blount’s 
White Prolific, a late variety. 

We had a brief call from Mr. Amos Hil- 
ton, representative from Embden, and one 
of the thrifty farmers of Somerset county. 
one day last week. Mr. Hilton believes 
thoroughly in sheep raising, and says this 
branch of husbandry pays him better than 
any other. His sheep are grades but he 
always breeds to a thoroughbred buck, and 
in this way has succeeded in producing 
fine animals valuable both for wool or mut- 
ton. 

A branch meeting of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture is to be held at ‘Turner Corner, 
‘Tuesday, Jan. 27th, 1880. In the forenoon 
at 10 o'clock, a discussion on the breeding 
and care of domestic animals will be opened 
by a member of the Board, followed by 
Mr. C. H. Cobb of Poland, and others. In 
the afternoon at 2 o’clock Tillage vs. Ma- 
nure will be discussed by Prof. W. I. Jor- 
dan of the Agricultural College, followed 
by Mr. Z. A. Gilbert of East Turner, and 
others. Inthe evening at7 o'clock there 
will be an address by some one to be an- 
nounced at the meeting. 

The application of lime to land inclined 
to produce sorrel will very soon eradicate 
it, as in sorrel the oxalic acid exists in the 
form of oxalate of potash, which is a sol- 
uble salt, and the addition of lime causes a 
change of base and forms an insoluble salt 
of oxalate of lime which does not promote 
the growth of sorrel, which oxalate of pot- 
ash does. 

Mr. John Morrison of Farmington, who 
is said to have harvested sugar beets at the 
rate of 40 tons per acre, is reported as say- 
ing that he can make money by raising this 
crop and hauling four miles at $4 per ton. 
A beet sugar company has been formed 
at Franklin, Mass., and the machinery is 
already ordered. The works will be near- 
ly as extensive as those of the Maine Beet 
Sugar company. A paper called the Sugar 
Planter has been started at Franklin, de- 
voted to the sugar interests of America. 


At the annual meeting of the York coun- 
ty Agricultural Society in Saco, Wednes- 
day, week, the following officers were 
elected: President, John Hall, North Ber- 
wick; Vice Presidents, Luther 8S. Moore. 
Limerick, Simon M. Blake, Biddeford, Tim- 
othy Gray, Alfred; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Charles E. Sawyer, Saco; Trustees, 
Thomas Goodale. Sanford, J. F. Brackett, 
Limington, O. Lord, Saco, G. R. Folsom, 
Biddeford, W. J. Copeland, Berwick ; Li- 
brarian, John Hanscom, Saco. 

Mr. John E. Reed of Philadelphia, has 
in press a volume of great interest to farm- 
ers, entitled ‘Farming for Profit.” It will 
contain over eight hundred pages, and 
from advanee sheets sent us we are satis- 
fied that it isa work that should have a 
wide spread circulation among the farmers. 

Gas is fatal to many plants and hurtful 
to all. Henee where gas light is used, care 
should be taken to shield house-plants as 
much as possible from its effects. Leaky 
burners, especially, should be guarded 
against. It will certainly kill plants, and 
is exceedingly deleterious to the health of 
the members of the family. 

The American Berkshire Association met 
at the State House in Springfield, Ill., on 
the 7th inst., President Chas. F. Mills in 
the chair. The annual reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer were read and refer- 
red to appropriate committees. The re- 
ports show the association to be in a heal- 
thy financial condition, and much interest 
manifested in the object of the association. 
After making some modification of the 
rules governing entries in the Record, the 
association proceeded to the election of 
officers, with the following result: Presi- 
dent, C. F. Mills, of Springfield; secretary, 
Phil. M. Springer of Springfield ; treasurer, 
H. L. Sanford, of Elkhart. 

The report of Gov. Talbot and others of 





Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Horse Trotting and the Pool Law. 


I was much amused at reading Mr. Geo. 
Il. Bailey's attempt in the FARMER of Dec. 
20th, to revive in this State the horse trot- 
ting fever; and his tirade against the Pool 
Law, which law has been the means of pur- 
ifying the moral atmosphere at our places 
of amusement to such an extent, is really 
amusing. It was the expose of pool selling 
and chance games made in the MAINE 
FARMER, which expose was so widely cop- 
ied by other papers, that did much towards 
opening the eyes of the public and of the 
law-makers of that time, to the magnitude | 











AND NEW. 


of the evil practices Indulged in at our State 
Fairs, and to the importance of doing some- 
thing to protect the publie from the impos- 
itions practiced at fairs, horse-trots, base- 
ball games and places of amusement gen- 
erally. It is hoped by one at least that the 
FARMER, so useful and influential in the 
past, will not allow itself or its many pat- 
rons to become contaminated by encounter- 
ing ‘evil communications” in its columns. 
Mr. Bailey and myself are fellow-towns- 
men, though his communication purports 
to be from New York—both live in prox- 
imity to Presumpscot Park which place has 
proved very unprofitable to its stockholders, 
injurious to the welfare of the town, and a 
pecuniary injury to many young men who 
have patronized it; so whenI state that 
drinking, gambling and horse racing are a 
trio that go together, I testify to that which 
[have seen. ‘The two former can live and 
flourish without the latter, but the latter 
cannot without the former. There is no 
use in denying it. When “times were 
vood” with the horse men—when the races 
came around, of which Mr. Bailey speaks, 
at Biddeford, Portland, Brunswick, &c., 
along came a pack of gamblers and rum 
peddlers, so that between the three classes, 
the unsuspecting youth was pretty roughly 
handled. He could by patronizing the 
“pool wheel” spend a month’s wages ina 
few minutes, or by yielding to the seduc- 
tive influences of **native wine’ venders, 
lay the foundation of a vicious life, and in 
too many instances the allurements held 
out were too enchanting. These exhibi- 
tions, sbmetimes lasting three or four days, 
were exhibitions of debauchery masked by 
the name of “horse trot.’ But all this has 
lisappeared. The pool law which Mr. 
Bailey characterized as-a luxury, is having 
avery salutary effect upon all classes of 
society. There seems to be no disposition 
© violate it, and Mr. Bailey's communica- 
tion is the first real wail I have heard 
against it or observed in print. 

A twenty or forty thousand dollar trotter 
is a luxury that but few people care to en- 
joy. To try to raise one of these swift trot- 
ters is worse than buying a ticket in a lot- 
tery where there is one prize to a million 
blanks. Because Mr. Bonner paid thirty- 
nine and a half times as much for a horse 
as he is really worth, it by no means fol- 
lows thatevery lad in the State who can 
raise fifty dollars must invest in horse flesh, 
with the expectation of making a fortune, 
as was the case a few years ago. What 
has transpired since the enactment of the 
Pool Law goes far to prove that horse trots 
are not gotten up to exhibit the speed of 
the horse, but as a mask to conceal the 
“side shows”—gambling and drinking. 
Mr. Bailey admits that sixty tracks have 
been closed in the State since the enact- 
ment of the Pool Law. The law does not 
prohibit trotting, only gambling on the 
horse. 

The manufacture of wine from fruit 
grown in the State was considered an in- 
lustry worthy of encouragement and was 
protected by statute law, but a few years 
of careful observation convinced the pub- 
lic mind that wine manufacture in this 
State is a delusion, and those engaging in 
it for the purpose of satisfying the demands 
for an exhilarating and harmless beverage. 
must resort to criminal expedients to make 
the undertaking successful. In this vicin- 
ity the use of the decoction palmed off as 
native wine, was attended with the most 
baleful results; and it is a faet beyond dis- 
pute, that the -native wine” vender and the 
horse jockey labored together.—the goods 
both brought to market were equally nox- 
ious. 

At an exhibition of horse speed in this 
town inthe fall of the year preceding the 
enactment of the Pool Law and prohibition 
of the manufactory of native wine, which 
was attended by large numbers of gamblers 
as far off as Chicago, with various devices 
to catch the inexperienced, a large seizure 
of drink stuff was made by the sheriffs of 
the county which proved to be. by a care- 
ful analysis by Prof. Carmichael of Bow- 
doin College, nothing but raw alcohol, su- 

ar, color and flavoring drugs. This meet- 
ing was a fair sample of all others. 

A week ago a meeting was held here to 
rejoice that the liquor traffic is driven out 
of the place. We have had a seven years’ 
hand to hand encounter with the arch fiend. 
The last three or four years the women 
have fought him like veterans. Horse 
trots have protanges the strife, so we want 
no more here, ‘he good and virtuous are 
as happy journeying upon the highway be- 
hind a two hundred as a two thousand dol- 
lar horse. ‘To-day the friends of temper- 


the State that Deering with a populat 
six thousand and a valuation approximating 
two and one-half millions of dollars,is with- 
out a rum-shop, but our army has not dis- 
banded. _ We are ready for next State 
Fair, ready to meet the rum traffic then 
and there,ready to meet the advocates of 
horse trots, and. everything that enco 
intemperance and vice, or tends to ent 
either into the limits of our town. 

L. B. CHAPMAN. 








the Committee, does not look favorable for 
the continuance of the Massachusetts Agri- 








Kansas. Dr. Chamberlain of Medina, N. 
Y., took the first prize, he having raised at 


cultural College as a separate institation. 





‘ness being good; the winter has been very 


ance proclaim to their friends Soe 
ion of 


Briggs has taken special pains to get the 


{ 


cause, und on every leaf was «2 tiny inch | 
best breeds for mutton and wool combined.| worm. Well, we shook them off and | 


Mr. 8. Fletcher has a hundred very nice 
sheep. I also saw at his stable a fine Dur- 
ham bull which promises to make a su- 
ue animal. <A. N. Sanders and W. S. 

cKusic have each large flocks of nice 
sheep. Parkman is well adapted to this 
branch of industry, and I doubt if there 
can be found in Northern Maine better 
sheep than is to be seen around Parkman 
Corner. 

While at the Lake, I was told that more 
teams and men are employed in lumbering 
this winter, than for several years, busi- 


favorable so far for lumbermen. 


I found a pleasant home for the night 
while at Howard or No. 8, with Mr, Hatha- 


way. one of vour old subscribers, where 
the MAINE FARMER man always finds a 


picked them off, but it was no use and in | 
August the trees looked as though there | 
had been a fire amongst them. Some said | 
“cut them down and set out more,” while | 
others said fight them; all this time I had 
applied suds and ashes liberally: 
crop of apples that year was simall, but as 
I found they were of good quality, I de- 
termined to try again, so just before the 
ground froze | mulched my trees with clay | , 
and leaf mould, and let them x through 
the winter. 

In the spring of 1878, my trees leaved out 
and the bark looked nice. and I felt encom 
aged; but no sooner had the leaves become 
full than the little worm made his appear- 
ance. I thought of giving it up and cut th 
trees right down, but on second thought 
concluded to try one thing more. My son 
gota roll of brimstone and the first calm 
morning took an old pan, made it fast to a 
long pole and put in the brimstone with 
some hard wood coals and went at it, smok 
ed every tree; every worm died, the trees 
started anew and apples were plenty in the 
fail. That fall, | ploughed the ground all 
through the orchard and this year T plant 
ed it to potatoes, manuring heavy ; my 
ple crop was large, the fruit sound and 
healthy and free from worm holes: all this 
while | kept pouring my suds round which 
I believe did them much good. 

I wintered four sheep last year and sold 
the fleeces of three which weighed 29 
pounds and my. ewe lambs were hard to} 
beat; besides my sheep had not a sign of a} 
tick on them. I believe sheep raising pays. 
Brunsirick. O. DovuGuty. 


well the | , 


lone 


+o 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Drains. 


W. 1. Lee wants to know if] do all of 
the ploughing before [ shovel. ‘The best 
way is to plough the first ploughing in the 
spring and the sods will rotten before 

you want to dig your drain in the fall: you 
ean then plough the other two without amy 

trouble. Last spring. | plowed some drains 
and found it much better than to plough 
when you wanted to dig the drain. Do all 
of the plonghing you doany shevy- 
elmg. A team ina good chance, will plough 
from eight to ten inches at the first plough- 
ing; the other two from six to four, and 
you will then have adrain of from cighteen 
to twenty inches and sometimes two feet. 
The drain wants to be when finished, three 
feet in depth. Ldon't want anything bui a 
plow, pick and shovel. I made last fall 
about one hundred and | don't think 
it cost over thirty-five dollars, and if the 
stone had been handy it wouldn't have cost 
that. 

If the stones dre small, fill the drain and 
level them down: if large put the flat stone 
on edge), on each side and the round ones 
in the middle, so they will be two 
inches from the bottom of the drain: if 
there is a large amount of water. leave 


before 


about 





cordial welcome, and his two dollars is al- 
ways ready. Mr. Hathaway has, by in-| 
dustry coupled with perseverance and econ- 
omy, secured for himself a good home. He 
has some fine Durham cattle and a flock of 
high grade Cotswold sheep. 

In company with Mr. Hathaway. 
I was invited to visit the dedication of the 
new spool factory recently built at No. 8 
by the Willimantic Linen Company of 
Hartford, Conn. The main building is 
36x56, with a fifty-horse power engine to 
drive the machinery. The building is il- 
luminated by electric lights, the first ever 
used in this State. It is a most magnificent 
light, one jet making the whole building as 
light as day, Mr. Barrows, the general 
managing agent for the Company, tells me 
the cost of lighting the building is only one 
cent per hour. The outbuildings consist 
of three dry sheds one hundred feet long. 
eighteen feet post, twenty-two feet wide; 
stable, boarding house costing when ready 
to run, about eight thousand dollars and 
giving employment to about fifty men. be- 
sides the teams employed to haul the birch. 
Mr. Barrows tells me they have secured the 
stumpage of about twenty thousand acres, 
average price per cord being about three 
dollars delivered at the mills or factory. 
This Company gives employment to about 
twelve hundred men, and the monthly pay- 
roll is twenty-eight thousand dollars. ‘This 
new branch of industry will be a great help 
to the people in this vicinity, giving em- 
ployment to men and teams which they 
would not otherwise get. A free supper 
was given by the Company to about three 
hundred persons, every family in town hav- 
ing an invitation, besides parties from Ab- 
bot, Guilford and some from Bangor. The 
evening was spent in dancing and social 
amusements, and everyone went home well 
pleased with the evening's enjoyment. 

A pleasant dinner hour was spent with | 
Mr. Chesley Demerritt of Dover. who has 
a good home and some good cattle and 
sheep. Heis a strong friend of the Mane 
FARMER, and is profiting by its sugges- 
tions. 

A good home for the night was found 
with B. 8S. Ayer of South Dover, a well-to- 
do practical farmer who. for many years, 
has been a subscriber to the MAINE FARM- 
ER, He and his excellent wife both think 
they could not or would not keep house 
without it. Crops in this vicinity were 
very good; the hay crop in particular. | 
find business prospects reviving and a more 
cheerful and better feeling prevailing among 
the people. J. P.C, 
South Dover. 





—" 
For the Maine Farmer. 


On the Road. 


Perhaps you would like to hear from a 
traveller going west. although it is a hard 
place to write on a train of cars while run- 
ning over these mountains. We passed the 
highest elevation on the route yesterday. 
We are 7,610 feet above the level of the sea 
and 1,200 miles from San Francisco ; weath- 
er fine and summer-like with very little 
snow and we are enjoying ourselves like a 
pleasure trip. Our company, the same that 
left Council Bluffs. have got united again; 
time passes very pleasantly. We enjoy the 
seenery which is so grand we are in no 
hurry to arrive at our several destinations, 
which are California, Oregon, Washington 
Territory, and other parts of the great 
western slope. So far, it seems this route 
was made by nature for a great thorough- 
fare, although we pass over deep cuts and 
go through several tunnels and lots of snow 
sheds. Wesee large droves of elk. ante- 
lopes and deer, some running from the 
train, others stopping to look at it, ata 
respectable distance; we also see prairie 
dogs along the way. Much of the time not 
a tree in sight; plenty of sage brush; we 
pass many thousands of cattle and sheep 
grazing, where the grass looks thin, poor 
and short, but cattle and sheep will do well 
here. To-day if we were in Maine, would 
say it will snow to-morrow. We are soon 
to pass the 1000 mile tree, Devil's Slide 
onl aed scenery of mountains. If you 
can read and pick out of this scrawl any- 
thing for the columns of the good old 
MAINE FARMER worthy the space it will 
occupy, please use it. 
Cordially yours, 
SEWARD DILL. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
How I Managod. 


In the spring of 1879, I bought the farm 
I now live on and moved on it in April. 
The farm had been a good one but through 
neglect of its former owners, it had become 
runout. The orchard had been left to 
fight its own battles with the worms, and 
they had got the best of it. I made some 
inquiry as to what the fruit was and found 
that it was a quality. I determined 
ort to save them. Accord- 
ingly, my son and myself commenced 
action, he in the trees removing all dead 
limbs, and I with pick axe and hoe digging 
round the roots. After we had gone over 
them all, we saved all the soap-suds from 


the house and poured around the roots. 
Well, the trees looked better, and they 
leaved out nice I thought they would 





more space, then level the top of the stone 
so there will not be large places for the 
dirt to work through: anything 
put on first. straw or hay. to 

dirt from working in among 
til it becomes settled: if 
stones, there is no need of 
but them. If properly 

danger of their filling up. 


Will do to 
prevent the 
the stones un 
vou have lary ln 
usipe anything 
there is neo 
rhe reason why 


miade, 


drains fill up is they are not kept hig 
enough the first year. [have drains th 
have been made twenty-five years or more 
wnd they are as good When first made 


Have taken pains to examine drains and 
found the fault to be that they didn't co 

them deep enough. The more L drain the 
more LT see the need of drains. A man with 
plenty of money werd to work his 
land without Tutu pe 


ean 


draining, or hein 


ean't afford it any more than he can te let 
his cattle run on old run-out rocky hills. 
Aman with two or three hundred acre 
land amltweniy or thirty head of « 

one hundred sheep. and if he gets a litth 
from each one it amounts to considerable 
Aman with fiftv acres of land a cow and 


twenty sheep. must get more from each on 


to pay his bills, if he dont he coun anual 
bad in the spring. When the drain is ready 
tobe ceovered, turn the dirt back on th 
drain with the plow. W. AhnY. 
Limyrlen. 
«@ 
For the Maine Farmer 


Notes and Queries. 


has a dark 


1 
tipentl 


Mr. HL. 
steer calf 
months old, 
Which he would ii! 

not fat, never having 


A. Stearns of Lovell, 
with white 
measuring 4 ft. 10 ines., fo 

a Matte. Vhis calf i 
eaten any prove 


C8. A. 


ee, 


readers give anv info 
plant called Prickly 
tluabl tis I i- 


Can any of your 
mation in regard toa 
Comfrey. and whether it is y 


der for cows. Agents are extolling it very 
. . ¢ . . 

highly; any information concerning it will 

be thankfully received, through your very 


valuable paper. DOWN EASTER. 


Anntp dis Co. N.S, e 
ANswer. The prickly comfrey Syia- 
was former]y 


rh 


short 


phytua asperrinum only cul- 


tivated in gardens. > stem and branch 


with amd somewhat 

the bud, the 
reddish purple 
but in the flower they rhi 


plant with the only other species the medi 


are very rough 


recurved little prickles. — In 
flower leaves or corolla are 


change to blue. 


cinal comfrey, comes to us from the old 
In later years prickly comfrey has 
a fodder 


world. 
cultivated as 


been more or 
plant. Swine devour it with great avidity 
and do wellonit. It 
tle, analysis showing it to be rich in flesh 


forming principles. 


is aleo wood for cat-4 


Wiil any reader of the Farmer inform 
me through its columns or by postal card 
where I can buy the right kind of fumica 
tor? The ticks are annoying my last 
spring lambs, and they are pulling out wool 
and loosing flesh. The damage done to 
flocks and herds by ticks and lice can hard 
ly be estimated. Farmers aclass a 
heedless and n -vligent We don't always 
do as well as we know how. so be patient 
and active. Mr. Editor. please keep on; 
give us line upon line, precept upon pre 
cept; wen “edd it. 


~~. 
Things I Have Noticed. 


I have noticed that there are farmers who 
are afraid to trust their farms, and thei 
farms show it. 

I have noticed that there are farmers who 
feed their mowings spring and fall, and 
usually a considerable portion of their barn 
room can be rented 

I have noticed that some farmers plant 
no corn, saying they can buy it cheaper 
than they can raise it, and have seen their 
cattle look as though they had waited a long 
time for their owners to raise money to buy 
the corn. 

I have noticed that some farmers’ horses 
have a habit of stopping at every liquor sa- 
loon they have come to. I have 
also that the horse and driver 
each other in this respect: each wears a 
staring coat. 

I have noticed that the man who can man- 


| 


cessfully,is the coming man. 
he has not aurived yet. 

I have noticed that some farmers sweat 
with their tongues, and some with their 
milking-stools. ‘The cows prefer the for- 
mer style, but the devil don’t egre which. 

I have noticed that poor fences make un- 
ruly stock and bad neighbors. 

1 have noticed that if a team gets ‘*set,”’ it 
is better economy to take a part of the load 
from the wagon than to take a part of the 
flesh from the horses. 

Ihave noticed that it is a good -plan to 
take notice of the good and the bad, so that 
we may follow whatever is good and shun 
that which is bad. 





= 
Statisticians and political economists tell 
us that Europe must have over 200,000,000 
bushels of our grains in the course of the 





year to meet actual necessities, 


Year.’ 


knell 
in with jovous ringing of bells. 
begins to seem like a familiar friend, and as 


| round 


noticed | 
resemble | 


age his own and his neighbor's business suc- | 
Al any gal 


Wowan's Department. 


Christmas and the Now Year. 


“A Merry Christmas and «a Happy New 
Ilow often during the holidays 


mve these werds greeted us, and been 
cau up and re-echoed by our kind 
friends. Christmas has come and gone 


With iis garlands of evergreens. heavily 
linden trees, and presents that still remain 


oremindus of the reality of the festive 
The old year has heard its last 
sounded, and the new been ushered 
Now 1L&so 


wCUHSION, 


we sit around the glowing coals this eve- 


ning we feel quite in a reflective mood, and 


plans and resolutions for 
year; but alas! have we not 
dene precisely the same thing in former 
vears. aad did we meet with success? Ah 
the ind disappointments that sur- 
our paths are so many! = It takes 

with life bravely, and a 

int to come off 


form liainy new 


Tike ¢ ning 


Hhlaires 


courage to batth 


. « . > 
Willig hand and a strong he 


conqueror. But det our alin be high, ou 
| flight may not be quite so low for all our 
aspirations, Why. what a reverie I have 


fallen into when | really sat down here to 
tell you something about the novelties San- 
ta Claus brought this way. 


Now does not that cross suspended 
against those evergreens resemble coral? 


You would seareely think it nothing but 
rice glued on to a rough cross, and’ that red 
one stained, by dissolving a piece of seal- 
ing wax in alcohol and applying it with a 
brush? You see they contrast with the 
dark green beautifully. ‘Those tiny vases 


on the bracket were once anegg. Care- 


| fully break offthe end of the egg and cut 


around evenly with a small pair of seis- 
sors; then bind the edge and glue it on to 


a large button mold, The shell is orna 
mented with small flowers painted on it 
and the mold also colored a pale blue. 
Of course, the idea can be varied to suit 
one’s taste and opportunities, The old Ger- 


man tradition of the horse-shoe bringing 
voml luck has revived, and now we 
see the emblem = suspended over our door- 
Ways. A gilt paint ean be easily obtained 
Which when applied toa poor, old rusty 
horse-shoe easily converts it into an orna- 
mental affair, which may farther im- 
proved by painting little pietures on it or 
putting on embossed ones. ‘Then suspend 
itby a ribbon and you will be securely 


fortified against all the hobgoblins that 
may assail you. We may laugh at the 


. but admire the ornament. 

Brackets surround us, from a satin one 
with beautifully painted flowers in oil, 
down to the simple cardboard one with 


worsted designs. ‘The satin, has a picture 
of a bird’s-nest. with four blue eggs within, 
resting ona branch, on which a brilliant 
utterfly has alighted. On the sides are 
lilies of the valley. The cardboard can 
éasi ve nnide by the youngest of our 
render All you will require is a piece of 
board cut to fit the place which you wish 
it t cupy. Then take a strip of card- 
horrd four or five inches wide and the 
len i avound the edge of the bracket. Cut 
the lower side of it in block work, work 
iround the edge in worsted and above it 
sole pretty pattern, White glass beads 
ive an addition. lL havea black one worked 
in searlet, These simple littl ornaments 
imauke a room so home-like and cheerful. 
Such fancy mittens as we see this winter 


diseard gloves, and 
and comfortable. 
are knit the old 
Cast on stitches 


us to nearly 
withal they -@ warm 
Phis pair of searlet ones 
oned stitch. 


CHUSCS 


ure 


saurter 


‘ 
hilsil 


enough to extend from the forefinger down 
to the wrist. Of course one must vary the 
number according to the yarn. "These fine 
Shetland woel mittens have cighty-nine. 


Phen knit back and forth the same oneach 
side. At the fingers widen one stitch each 
. until you have made ten stiteh- 
es then six or cight times plain, and nar- 
row the same number as you widen- 
ed. You have then completed for the back 
of the hand: continue on in the same man- 
ner for the under side. When tinished sew 
them around, leaving a space for the thumb, 
the thumb on the inside and 


time vere 


Wil) 


CCompmueneCe 


Wislon ont the 


sore in good shape, sew to- 

ther and insert in the place left in’ the 
nitten. Lteok up the stitches on the wrist 
md knit an inch of seam to make it more 
elanthe Then the backs and around the 
wrists are embroidered with shaded red silk 
ina small cross stitch pattern. Who would 
refuse such a Christmas present as this? 
Well, well, T have not shown you half 


the contents of my 
tlready yawning. 


stocking, and you are 
Never mind, some other 


evening we will finish this subject. A 
whole new year before us in which to la- 
lending a helping hand to this one and 
riving a cheerful word vw that one. All 
working together. Ah, not all, some are 
ne with the old year, some whose wel- 
come words we eagerly* sought for in our 
MAINE FARMER. are now hushed in death, 


while the snows form their winding sheets, 
And as we sit before these glowing coals 
our inemories revert: to the encouragement 
Chloe gave our Woman's Department only 
one year ago and now 
*Promth Te 
Upon the 


sou her, like an untimely frost 
weetest flower of all the felts.” 
NINA, 
+o 


Writing in Schools. 


“Mother” asks, inthe FARMER of Jan. 
lth, if the teaching of penmanship is gen- 
erally being neglected in our town schools, 
Having been copnected with our common 


schools more or less for over thirty vears. 
I think lean emphatically answer yes; as 
far as my knowledge extends, I think this 
most beautiful art is sadly neglected, I 


think teachers should be able to write a 
good plain hand, and should use their in- 
luence to have every scholar of the age of 
eight years and upwards, strive to excel in 
this most necessary branch of learning. 

I believe, too, that every pupil, especial- 


ineur town schools, should use copy 
books and should be taught to keep them 


unsoiled; also that the copies should be 
made interesting and instructive. Hope 
your correspondent “Mother and all other 
mothers will use their influence to accom- 


plish this desired end. A. J. LANE. 
Highland. 
1 
Mon Folks in the Eitchen. 
Ihave felt as though I would like to 


write and tell Jane Fisher that if they had 
men folks like mine they would not wish 
to keep them out of the kitchen while the 
housework was going on, But while I 
hes tated, Etta of Jefferson, has written 
my thoughts and feelings exactly. I coin- 
cide with her in every point. 

But let us who are blessed with such 
kind and thoughiful husbands, not forget 
those who are less favored, I have seen 
strong, robust men who are so helpless 
when they come in the house they can’t 
even wait on themselves, but ask their poor 
tired wife to get their slippers or perhaps a 
drink of water, and when got not even 
thank her by word or look, but snarl per- 
haps because she did not get it quicker. 
[think if I had such men folks, | should 
agree with others in keeping them out of 
| the kitchen when the housework was go- 
ing on. ETTA. 

Pittston. 


7, 
Calla Lilies. 


I will inform Mrs. Daniel M. Howe how 
| [treat my calla lily. I have it ina keg 
| which holds some over two gallons. In 

the bottom of the keg, I placed three or 
|four inches of hen dressing, then filled 
j with muck. I water it every day with two 
|or three quarts of water—much warmer 
than T can bear my hands in—and quite of- 
ten I use boiling water, pouring around the 
| edge of the keg, letting it gradually run to 
| the lily. 

| Itis one year and eight months old, has 
had one beautiful blossom, and it stands 
before me now with two large buds and 
twenty-two leaves. In short, a calla lily 
requires plenty of room, heat, sun, water, 
and rich earth, N. M,C. 

Guilford. ; 














